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be reached. In summer a smal]5 easily discouraged steam ferry
made the crossing and returned at two-hour intervals from early
morning until midnight,, weather permitting. Aside from loss
of time and a mile walk to and from the dock, this was no great
affliction; the half-hour voyage was a restful interlude in a busy
day. But in winter, which began in early September and ended
late in May, to make the round trip on schedule was a feat in
which sheer luck played no small part. .                        v
Furious gales then s\vept down between two high mountain
ranges, driving sheets of icy spray before a white-capped, choppy
sea with breath-taking velocity, while incoming tides and sub-
zero temperatures often all but blocked the channel with icebergs
and coated every exposed surface with ice. At these times the
ferry, being unable to run, simply waited behind a protecting
wharf until the storm abated; passengers remained at home or
on the other side, as chance and weather ordained.
On one occasion, after taking a patient across to the hospital
and standing by until her baby was born, I found myself stuck
there for three days, which I improved by giving her more personal
attention than any woman had need or reason to expect; as a
matter of fact, I spent most of the time in the hospital. When the
storm had apparently spent itself, ten stranded and disgruntled
passengers boarded the ferry, only to have it sink beneath them
when its lines were cast off. Another boat was substituted, en-
crusted ice was chopped off the deck, a feeble fire slightly warmed
its cabin, and again we climbed aboard. We succeeded in crossing,
but when the engine was slowed down to make a landing it
stopped dead; strong offshore squalls carried us past the dock
and on down the channel. Seven miles below town we fetched
up on the beach; all of us got ashore, wet and cold, but safely.
Someone started a fire; to keep from freezing, everyone, including
three women, worked furiously carrying driftwood until the
exertion and the fire warmed us thoroughly. A dog-team came
down, picked up the women. The rest of us walked in; after a
hot drink, dry clothing and a good dinner, none was worse for
the experience.
V
' Pioneer women of the north were outnumbered by men perhaps
five to one, a state of affairs wHich nature attempted to remedy
by endowing them with unusual courage and stamina and amazing
fertility.